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LIMITED WARRANTY 


Strategic Simulations, Inc. (“SSI”) warrants that the diskette on which the enclosed 
program is recorded will be free from defects in materials and workmanship for a 
period of 30 days from the date of purchase. If within 30 days of purchase the disk- 
ette proves defective in any way, you may return it to Strategic Simulations, Inc., 1046 
N. Rengstorff Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043-1716 and SSI will replace it free of 
charge. In addition, if the diskette proves defective at any time after the first 30 days, | 
return the diskette to SS! and SSI will replace it for a charge of $10.00. Please allow 
about four weeks for delivery. 


SSI MAKES NO WARRANTIES, EITHER EXPRESS OR IMPLIED, WITH RESPECT 
TO THE SOFTWARE PROGRAM RECORDED ON THE DISKETTE OR THE GAME 
DESCRIBED IN THIS RULE BOOK, THEIR QUALITY, PERFORMANCE, MER- 
CHANTABILITY OR FITNESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. THE PROGRAM 
AND GAME ARE SOLD “AS IS.” THE ENTIRE RISK AS TO THEIR QUALITY AND 
PERFORMANCE IS WITH THE BUYER. IN NO EVENT WILL SSI BE LIABLE FOR 
DIRECT, INDIRECT, INCIDENTAL, OR CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES RESULTING 
FROM ANY DEFECT IN THE PROGRAM OR GAME EVEN IF SSI HAS BEEN AD- 
VISED OF THE POSSIBILITY OF SUCH DAMAGES. (SOME STATES DO NOT ALLOW 
THE EXCLUSION OR LIMITATION OF IMPLIED WARRANTIES OR LIABILITY FOR 
INCIDENTAL OR CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES, SO THE ABOVE LIMITATION OR 
EXCLUSION MAY NOT APPLY TO YOU,) 


The enclosed software program and this Rule Book are copyrighted. All rights are 

reserved. This Rule Book may not be copied, photographed, reproduced, or translated 

or reduced to any electrical medium or machine-readable form, in whole or in part, 

without prior written consent from SSI. The program accompanying this Rule Book 

may be copied, by the original purchaser only, as necessary for use on the computer 
for which it was purchased. 


© 1984 by Strategic Simulations, Inc. 
All Rights Reserved. 


If you are unable to make a backup copy of your disk (most of our games have some 
form of copy-protection), you may purchase a backup disk from SSI for $10 plus 
$2 for shipping and handling. California residents, add applicable sales tax. 


What to do if you have a defective disk 


Each of our games undergoes extensive playtesting prior to its release. Through this 
process we hope to uncover, and correct, any errors in programming. However, due 
to the complex nature of our simulations, some program errors may go undetected 
until after publication. In addition to errors in the program, there are occasionally 
problems with the disk itself. We experience the industry standard of approximately 
a 3 to 5% failure rate of duplicated disks. Before assuming that a disk is defective, 
make sure to check your disk drive. Up to 95% of the disks returned to us as defective 
will run fine on our computer systems. Often the problem is with a disk drive that needs 
servicing for alignment, speed, or cleaning. 


Should you have a defective disk, please return the disk only (keep all other parts of 
the game) to our Customer Support Department, along with a note describing the 
problem you have encountered. A lee: ati disk will be provided upon our receipt 
of the defective disk. 


Should you uncover an error in the program, pore both your game disk and any “save 
~ game” disks to our Customer Support Department. Please enclose a description of 
what was taking place in the game when the error occurred. Upon correction of the 
program error, we will return an updated disk to you. 


Always make sure to include your name, address, and daytime telephone number 
with any correspondence. We will do our — to see that a Probie. are corrected 
as soon as possible. | 
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INTRODUCTION 


Your command: Easy Company, one of the 
finest companies in the 1st Infantry Division. 
Your assignment: To lead Easy Company 
through the trials of battle to victory. Your 
opponent leads some of the finest — and 
worst — troops the Wehrmacht has fielded. 

FIELD OF FIRE™ is a game about infantry 
in battle. With you in command of several 
types of forces ona variety of missions, it fea- 
tures 8 scenarios, each with its own tactical 
flavor and each taken from a battle encoun- 
tered by the 1st Infantry Division in WWII. 

You may choose to play any one of them 
as a complete game or to play the Campaign 
Game consisting of all 8 scenarios. (You 
must play them in the order listed — see 
SCENARIOS). If you play the Campaign 
Game, you will have to save the results of 
each scenario on a separate data disk. The 
Campaign Game/Character Editor must be 
used to play a Campaign Game. It also offers 
a role-playing option: You may rename your 
characters, thereby creating your own com- 


pany to lead through the sequence of scenarios | 


as they try to survive the rigors of battle. 


LOADING THE GAME 


For later use in saving the game and playing 
the Campaign Game, both Atari and C-64 
users should format a blank disk before boot- 
ing the game. 


Atari: To load the game, insert the disk 
into drive #1 and, with no cartridges present, 
turn on the computer. If you have an Atari XL 
computer, hold the OPTION key down when 
turning on the computer and the game will 
load automatically. 


C-64: Toload the game, insert the disk and 
turn on the computer. Type LOAD “*’’,8 and 
press RETURN. When READY appears, type 
RUN and press RETURN. 

C-64 users please note that in the fol- 
lowing sections, whenever START, OPTION, 
and SELECT keys are indicated, you are to 
use f1, f3, and f5 keys instead. 


STARTING THE GAME 


The first screen you see will prompt you to 
choose from two alternatives. 

1) If you wish to begin play, press START to 
load the game. You should choose this alter- 
native if you wish to play a single scenario 
with standard characters or if you are playing 
the Campaign Game and have a data disk 
saved from the Character Editor. 


(ATARI ONLY: With the game loaded, after 
pressing START, you will see a prompt to 
insert the scenarios into drive #1. The 
scenarios are on the back side of the disk.) 
2) If you wish to load in the Character Editor, 
press SELECT. You should choose this alter- 
native if you wish to begin a new Campaign 
Game or if you have just completed a scenario 
as part of a Campaign Game. Please refer to 
the section, Campaign Game/Character 
Editor, for further explanation. 

If you choose to begin play, you will see 
further instructions: Press START to begin 
the scenario which is now ready for play; 
press OPTION to enter a previously saved 
game; press SELECT to choose a different 
scenario as the names are scrolled. 

If you press OPTION, you will be 
prompted to insert the data disk containing 
the saved game. Then press START to load 
and begin play. 

If you press SELECT and choose a 
different scenario, then press START to load 
and begin play. 

After you press START, you will be 
prompted to press START again to begin 
play or press SELECT to enter your characters 
for a campaign game. If you press SELECT, 
you will be instructed to insert the data disk 
on which your characters have been saved 
(see CAMPAIGN GAME/CHARACTER 
EDITOR). : 


Difficulty Levels: Level 1 is easy and level 3 
is for the experienced player. Level 2 rep- 
resents balanced forces. If you play the 
Campaign Game, you will be given no choice; 
you will be playing at level 2. For other 
games, you will be given a choice. Press the 
appropriate key, and the game will begin. 


GAME FLOW 


FIELD OF FIRE works in phases. You can go 
from phase to phase with the function keys. 
Each phase offers play options. The first 
phase encountered is the Observation Phase. 
This phase is more or less a pause phase in 
which you can freely look over the map and 
the general situation. There are three phases 


, in which you can give orders to your units. 


These are the Fire, Movement, and Assault 


Order Phases. In two of the phases (Fire 


Order and Movement Order), orders given 
to units are executed in the Operations 
Phase. Assault orders are executed in the 
Assault Phase. Periodically, you will see the 
Victory Phase, in which you will be informed 
of your current victory level. Enemy move- 











ment may also take place in this phase. 

These phases occur in a set sequence; 
however, the player may interrupt the se- 
quence to achieve his goals. The first phase 
in the sequence is the Observation Phase. 
The START key will take you to the next 
phase, the Fire Order Phase. Here, you give 
units orders where to fire. The START key 
then takes you to the Movement Order 
Phase, where you can give units specific 
movement orders. The START key will then 
take you to the Operations Phase in which 
the fire and movement orders are executed. 
At this point, you can interrupt play and go 
back to the Fire Order, then Move Order 
phases by pressing the SELECT key or you 
can go onto Assault Order Phase by pressing 
the OPTION key. After assault orders have 
been given, you can go to the Assault Phase 
by pressing the START key; and the assaults 
will be executed. The game will then show 
your current victory status and prompt you 
to either continue the game or save it. The 
SELECT key initiates the save sequence. 
Saving the game saves the current situation 
which may be loaded later and play con- 
tinued. Pressing the START key will take the 
game back to the Observation Phase. 

At the bottom of the map is a timer. This 
shows the time elapsed since the beginning 
of the battle. The clock advances only in the 
Operations and Assault Phases. 


GAME CONTROLS 


In addition to the above mentioned use of 
the console keys, you need only the joystick 
to control the game. In the non-order phases, 
the joystick allows you to scroll the map in 


the desired direction by moving the stick in - 


that direction. In the order phases, there will 
be a cursor on the map that is controlled by 
the joystick. 

To get the attention of a unit, place the 
cursor over the unit and push the button. 
Then move the cursor to the area in which 
the order is to be executed, and push the 
button again. For assault orders, an arrow 
indicates the desired direction of the assault. 
(Note that diagonal assaults are possible.) 


Atari: Place the joystick in Port #1. 
C-64: Place the joystick in Port #2. 


OBSERVATION PHASE 


This is the first phase you will encounter. No 
major game events take place in this phase 
and, in a sense, it is a pause phase. After the 
game starts, you will return to this phase 


only if you press OPTION during the Opera- 
tions Phase. 

~The joystick allows you to scroll the 
screen in the desired direction. You will see 
woods, roads, buildings, and, depending on 
the scenario chosen, rivers, streams, ridges, 
bridges, beaches, and hilltops. You will also 
see all of the units that are under your 
command for the chosen scenario. Ordinarily, 
you will not see the enemy units until they 
perform some action that makes them visible, 
such as firing or moving. 

Directly above the map, you will see the 
current phase. Below the map is a lighter 
message window. In this message window, 
you will be informed of the identities of your 
particular units and of certain events that 
pertain to the action or order you are at- 
tempting to perform. Below the message 
window is the time clock which counts 
upward from the beginning of the game. It is 
simulated time and not real minutes. The - 
clock ticks off time only during the Opera- 
tions and Assault phases. 

Once you are familiar with the area, 
press the START key to proceed to the next 
phase. 


FIRE ORDER PHASE 


In this phase, a cursor with a crosshair 
appears. Your joystick now controls this 
cursor. If you move it to a screen edge, the 
map scrolls in the indicated direction until 
you let up on the stick or until the map edge 
is reached. The cursor moves so that it will 
always be centered over a screen character, 
allowing accuracy in placing orders. 

In this phase, you can tell each indivi- 
dual unit to fire and indicate its target area. 
To do this, move the cursor until the crosshair 
is over the unit you wish to fire. Press the fire 
button. The cursor will turn green, indicating 
that the unit is awaiting orders. (NOTE: 
Whenever the cursor has green in it, this 
indicates that a unit is awaiting orders.) The 
message window will identify the unit and 
also give its status (READY FOR ORDERS, 
PINNED, or SUPPRESSED). Check the unit 
description section of the rules for more 
specific information on each unit. A SUP- 
PRESSED unit will not take orders to fire. A 
PINNED unit will take orders to fire as will 
a unit that indicates that it is READY FOR 
ORDERS. . 

Next, move the cursor to the area at 
which you want the unit to fire. You may 
receive a ‘SIGHTING BLOCKED’ message. 
If the blocked sighting message flashes in the 
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message window, it means that there is some 


terrain feature obstructing that unit’s view of 
the target area. The fire order will be canceled, 
and you may fire that unit elsewhere or not 
fire it at all. . 

Each unit carries a specific weapon from 
which comes its main firepower. Some 
weapons will shoot farther than others. In 
this game, the mortar has an unlimited range 
and can be fired to any area on the map. It is 
also immune to sighting restrictions. How- 
ever, when it fires, its shots tend to drift and 
may eventually wander from the intended 
target area. 

The Tank has the greatest range with the 
MG close behind. Rifle range is average, 
with the bazooka less than average and the 
Engineer weaponry very limited in range. 

Your forward observers can also enjoy 
unlimited range if they are positioned on a 
hilltop. Otherwise, their range is about that 
of a tank. 

If you wish to cancel an individual fire 
order, simply place the cursor over the unit 
whose orders you wish to cancel and press 
the fire button twice. You will hear a beep 
and the fire orders for that unit will be 
cancelled. To cancel all fire orders at one 
time, press the OPTION key. Units will 
retain their fire orders until they are given 
new orders, are eliminated, or have their 
orders cancelled. 

When a unit acknowledges a fire order, 
it will begin to flash. This indicates the units 
_ to which you have given orders to fire in the 
current phase. When you enter the Move- 
ment Order Phase, the flashing will cease. 
When you re-enter the Fire Order Phase, 
your units with the fire orders will again 
begin flashing. Only units which have orders 
to fire will flash in the Fire Order Phase. 

If the unit you have chosen to receive 
orders has previous fire orders, a white 
square will flicker in which those previous 
orders are indicated. If you wish the unit 


to maintain those previous orders, hit the’ 


START key. You can then go on to another 
unit. Otherwise, simply give the unit new 
orders normally. 

Units lose fire orders from time to time 
under special and random circumstances. 

After you have given all of your units 
their fire orders, the START key will take you 
to the next phase. 


MOVE ORDER PHASE 


In this phase, you may give any or all of your 
READY FOR ORDERS units orders to move. 


Units that are PINNED or SUPPRESSED 
will not take movement orders. Furthermore, 
when a unit reaches its breaking point, it will 
begin to move on its own and will not take 
orders until it recovers some. This recovery 
will occur during the Operations Phase. 

To issue movement orders to a unit, 
place the cursor on the unit and hit the fire 
button. The cursor will turn green, and the 
unit will begin to flash. Move the cursor to 
the area to which you want the unit to move, 
and press the fire button again. You will see 
the unit flash in the object square for a 
second, indicating that is where it will at- 
tempt to go. 

To cancel an individual unit’s move- 
ment orders, simply order it go to the square 
it already occupies. To cancel all units’ move- 
ment orders, press the OPTION key during 
this phase. Units will retain movement orders 
until they reach their destination, are given 
new orders, have their orders canceled, are 
eliminated, or are given assault orders. 

When a unit is given a Movement Order, 
it will begin to flash. This is similar to the 
flashing of units given fire orders in the 
previous phase. Only units given orders to 
move will flash. Also, when a unit is ready to 
receive movement orders, any previous 
movement orders that unit may have received 
will be indicated by a flickering white square. 
To retain those previous orders, press the 
START key and the cursor will be free to go 
to the next unit. Otherwise, simply order the 
unit to go where you want. Sometimes, this 
flickering square will appear on top of the 
unit when you pick it up with the cursor. This 
indicates it has arrived at its destination from 
previous orders. Simply re-order it normally. 


NOTE: Units can be given orders to both 
fire and move, with some restrictions. Units 
given fire and movement orders will only 
fire for the first two rounds in the Operations 
Phase, while moving. Then they will move 
normally with no firing. This fire while 
moving is less effective than firing from a 
stationary position. Also, Mortars will not 
move and fire. If given both movement and 
fire orders, they will ignore the movement 


orders and fire normally instead. 


Units lose movement orders from time to 
time under special and random circumstances. 


After you have given all of your move- 
ment orders, press the START key to proceed 
to the Operations Phase. To go back to the 
Fire Order Phase, press the START key and 
SELECT key simultaneously. 





OPERATIONS PHASE 


In this phase, your units will attempt to carry 
out the fire and movement orders they have 
been given. Also, enemy units will begin 
moving and returning fire along with off- 
map enemy artillery, which may periodically 
fall among your units. 

You will see a prompt in the message 
window telling you that the SELECT key will 
_ take you back to the Fire Order Phase and 
the OPTION key will take you on to the 
Assault Order Phase. If you hit either of 
these keys, the appropriate word will light 
up in the message window indicating that 
the key has been registered. When an Opera- 
tions Phase cycle has been completed, the 
game will be routed to the correct phase 
indicated. 

The Operations Phase works in cycles 
in which your units move and fire along with 
enemy units. After all units have completed 
one fire or move order, a cycle is completed 
and the next one ensues. After roughly 14 
cycles, there will be a brief pause in which 
your current victory status will be displayed 
in the message window. If the time limit for 
the scenario has also been reached, you will 
see a GAME OVER message. At this point, 
the game will end and you will be given a 
final victory status. All enemy units not 
eliminated and still hidden will be revealed. 

During the Operations Phase, events 
may occur which can inhibit your units from 
carrying out the orders given to them. Enemy 
fire is the chief cause of units failing to carry 
out orders to their full extent. If one of your 
units comes under fire and the fire pins that 
unit, it will move and/or fire less often. The 
more that unit comes under fire, the greater 
the chance of it becoming SUPPRESSED and 
finally routed. The “traffic jam’ effect of units 
all moving in and around the same area can 
also alter a unit's movement orders. If you 
are moving ina tight situation, keep on top of 
things and re-order units when necessary. 

The Operations Phase will continue 
until either the game ends, or you press the 
SELECT or OPTION key to go to the Fire 
Order Phase or Assault Order Phase respec- 
tively, or the victory phase is reached, after 
which you will have to press the START key 
to get things rolling again. 


ASSAULT ORDER PHASE 


In this phase, the cursor will appear again as 
an arrow. You may give some of your units 
orders to assault adjacent squares. Tanks, 


machine guns, forward observers, and mor- 
tar units will not take orders to assault. 

To issue an assault order, place the 
cursor over the unit you wish to assault and 
press the fire button. The arrow will change 
to black, indicating that that unit is ready to 
receive orders. If that unit is unable to assault 
or is SUPPRESSED, this will be indicated in 
the message window. After the cursor turns 
black, release the fire button. The cursor is 
now locked onto that unit. If you move the 
joystick, the arrow will move to point to the 
corresponding direction. Once you have the 
arrow pointing in the assault direction, hit 
the fire button again. You will see an‘ORDERS 
ACKNOWLEDGED message, and the cursor 
will revert to its normal color. You can move 


‘on and give other units assault orders or 


proceed to the Assault Phase. 
To proceed to the Assault Phase, press 
the START key. 


ASSAULT PHASE 


In this phase, all units given orders to assault 
will do so. First, an assaulting unit will throw 
grenades into the assaulted square. If any 
enemy unit occupies the square and is hid- 
den, it will be revealed. Then, the assaulting 
unit charges into the assaulted square. A 
winner is determined, and that winner shows 
up on the screen in the assaulted square. A 
unit will assault any square except one already 
occupied by a friendly unit or a clear square 
not occupied by an enemy unit. You can give 
more than one unit orders to assault the 
same square, but if the first one wins the 
square, only it will enter the square. The 


_ others will simply not assault. If the first unit 


loses the assault and is eliminated, the next 
unit will assault the square normally. 

At the end of all assaults, the game will 
proceed to one friendly and one enemy fire 
round. Your units will fire where previously 
ordered. You will then get a victory level and 
a prompt asking whether or not you want to 
save the game. If you press the START key, 
you will return to the Observation Phase. If 
you press the SELECT key, you will go to the 
SAVE GAME routine. 


SAVE GAME 


The computer will ask you to insert a for- 
matted data disk on which the game will be 
saved on the disk. You may use the data disk 
on which you are saving the characters of a 
Campaign Game. 


GAME PLAY SPECIFICS 


Difficulty Level — Level 1 is the easiest level 
and level 3 is the hardest. In the higher levels 
more enemy units oppose your forces. Also, 
in the higher levels, units do not recover 
from PINNED and SUPPRESSED statuses as 


readily; and units take less fire before they 


are entirely eliminated from play. 


Movement — Tanks and Forward Observers 
move two squares when possible each time. 
Plan for this when advancing them along 
with infantry or you will find them out in the 
boondocks on their own. Also, tanks will not 
enter woods, building, or river squares. 

A unit with a move order will continue 
trying to carry out that order until it reaches 
its destination or becomes PINNED or SUP- 
PRESSED. As long asthe unit desn’t rout and 
begin moving on its own, it will retain its 
original orders. Once routed, you will not be 
able to reset its orders until it recovers fully. 
Also, be aware that a unit attempting to move 
onto another unit or attempting to enter 
terrain that is not legal for entry (e.g. a tank 
entering a building), may create a traffic jam 
effect in which a unit’s movement orders 
may become a little scrambled as it searches 
for a route. 


Combat — Units with fire orders will retain 
those orders unless otherwise ordered or 
orders are cancelled. If a unit becomes 
PINNED, it will still fire and take fire orders, 
but it will fire less often. Once SUPPRESSED, 
it will no longer acknowledge new fire orders 
and will fire only rarely if it has previous 
fire orders. 


Casualties — Each of your units isa fire team 
of six men. The number of men remaining in 
each unit will be shown after the unit’s name 
when that unit is picked up to receive orders. 
Units receive casualties, thus lowering the 
number of men in the unit, as a result of 


coming under fire. As this number gets 


lower, the unit’s effectiveness in fire falls. 
Casualties are not recovered during a scenario. 
As casualties are taken, the leader will be the 
last to be hit. When the casualty number 
reads 1, that means that only the fire team 
leader is remaining in that unit. The next 
casualty will be that leader, eliminating the 
unit entirely. 


Tanks — Tanks represent a special kind of 
unit. They cannot be eliminated by small 
arms fire (rifle, MG, and such). They may 
become PINNED by such fire, indicating that 
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the tank commander has been forced to slide 
into the tank and close the hatch, which 
limits the tank’s effectiveness somewhat. 
The only types of fire that will completely 
destroy a tank are fire from a bazooka, anti- 
tank gun, or another tank. This can happen 
quickly as there is no morale tied to this type 
of anti-tank fire. Tanks will not rout nor 
become SUPPRESSED. Tanks can be des- 
troyed by close assault attacks by infantry. 


Assault — Assaults are all-or-nothing affairs. 
Either your unit will take the contested 
square, eliminating any enemy resistance 
there, or be eliminated itself. The weight is in 
your favor. Your units are top notch in hand- 
to-hand fighting. Your units may assault any 
adjacent square (except unnoccupied clear 
squares), whether there is an enemy there or 
not. If enemy occupied, they will fight the 
enemy unit for the square. If not, your units 
will simply grenade the square and move in. 


Pinned — Units that come under fire may 
become PINNED. PINNED units will fire a 
little less often than normal and will cease 
carrying out any movement orders they may 
have for the time being. When a unit recovers 
from a PINNED status, it becomes combat 
ready. Units recover during the Operations 
Phase on a random basis depending on the 
difficulty level chosen. Pinned units are a 
little harder to hit than combat ready units. 


Suppressed — If a unit that is PINNED 
undergoes further hits, it will become SUP- 
PRESSED. SUPPRESSED units will not take 
any orders and will rarely fire. As a unit 
recovers from suppression, it will go to a 
PINNED state. Units recover from suppres- 
sion during the Operations Phase as do 
PINNED units. SUPPRESSED units are 
harder for the enemy to hit. Ifa SUPPRESSED 
unit continues to undergo fire, it may rout 
and begin moving on its own. It is now 
totally out of your control until it recovers or 
is eliminated. 


Line of Sight — Line of sight is a straight line 
between a firing unit and its target. If any 
type of obstructing terrain exists along this 
line, then the firing unit cannot see and 


cannot fire at the target. The terrain types 
that block line of sight are woods, buildings, 


hedges, and ridge lines. If any of these types 
of terrain lie in the direct line between two 
units, then those units can’t see or fire at 
each other. 

Sighting may also be blocked by elements 
in the terrain not directly noticeable, such as 


a growth of trees right beside a stream 
or road. 

Units on hilltops are not under the same 
sighting restrictions as other units. They may 
see over obstructions and see (and be seen by) 
units behind otherwise normal obstructions. 


Enemy Artillery — During the Operations 
Phase of some scenarios, your units will 
_be bombarded by enemy artillery. Enemy 
artillery is recognized by a rushing sound 
followed by an explosion. This artillery will 
sometimes Pin and Suppress your units that 
are hit by it. It will not eliminate a unit 
entirely. 


Enemy Units — In most scenarios enemy 
units are hidden at the start of the game. 
When visible, enemy units show up as dark 
squares with the unit symbol highlighted 
within the square. The symbols are the same 
as those used for your units, except that they 
are reversed. 


Enemy units are revealed by five events: 


1. If an enemy unit fires, you will see an “F” 
appear on the screen momentarily (if the 
screen is scrolled so that the unit’s position is 
visible). This F will disappear and may be 
replaced by the enemy unit if that unit has 
caused enough commotion by firing to be- 
come visible to your units. If not, it will 
remain hidden. 


2. Whenanenemy unit’s position is fired on, 
the unit will appear if the fire is intense 
enough to cause that unit to change status 
(COMBAT READY to PINNED, or PINNED 
to SUPPRESSED). This means you should 
order your units to fire on suspected enemy 
positions to “shake them out.” 


3. When an enemy unit moves, if not already 
visible, it will become so. 


4. If, at any time, one of your units tries to 
enter a square containing a hidden enemy 
unit, that unit will appear, and your unit will 
not enter the Square. 


5. Ifa hidden enemy unit is assaulted, it will 
become visible. 


At times, a unit that is visible may disappear. 
This indicates that the unit has reached a 
level of exposure where it is no longer visible 
to your units. It will reappear under the 
above five conditions. | 

In some scenarios, there may be a 
counterattack. This counterattack can come 
at any time. Enemy units involved in a 
counterattack move during the Victory Level 
Phase rather than in the Operations Phase. 


Though these counterattacks are directed at 
your attack, the enemy units involved in 
them may have intentions of breaking 
through your lines and into the rear areas, 
disrupting your lines of communication with 
the specific intention of ruining your day. 
You may notice some counterattacking units 
bypassing your forces. These units must be 
stopped at all costs. 


Weapons — Each unit has various weaponry 

at its disposal from knives to grenades. The 

basic weapon that a unit will use in regular 

combat is the predominant weapon of that 

group. Rifle fire teams use rifle fire (American 

MI or German Mauser). Though there may 

be some individuals within a rifle team that 

have machine pistols or evena BAR, the Rifle 

is the predominant weapon. Bazooka teams 

have one bazooka. Each man in a Bazooka 

team also carries a rifle, but the team is. 
organized around the bazooka and that is its. 
main weapon. Machine gun crews represent 

an American .38 cal. or a German MG32 

or MG42 plus a full support element of 
ammunition and men. 


CAMPAIGN GAME/ 
CHARACTER EDITOR 


If you choose to load in the CAMPAIGN 
GAME/CHARACTER EDITOR, you will be 
prompted to insert a data disk into your disk 
drive. If you wish to begin a new Campaign 
Game, ignore the prompt, leave your game 
disk in the drive, and press START. If you 
are returning from a scenario of the Campaign 
Game, insert your data disk that you saved 
your characters onto at the end of the scenario 
and press START. 

If you are beginning a new Campaign 
Game, you will be allowed to make desired 
name changes (if any) to the existing char- 
acters and save them onto a formatted data 
disk. If you are returning from a scenario ofa 
Campaign Game, you will first see a campaign 
progress report and then be allowed to make 
name changes and save your characters back 
onto the data disk. 


USING THE CHARACTER EDITOR 


The three prompts shown on the menu of 
the Character Editor correspond to three 
function keys on the right side of the keyboard. 

Briefly, you can save a name with the 
OPTION key, find a name with the SELECT 
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key, and change a name with the START key. 
SAVE: Press the OPTION key. You will be 
prompted to insert your data disk and then to 
press START to save or OPTION to abort the 
save. When you first enter the Character 
Editor, all of the names are intact and in their 
original form. 

When you save the names, the program 

checks to make sure that you are saving 
to the right disk to avoid inadvertently 
damaging files on the wrong disk. If you do 
not have the data disk in the drive when you 
try to save, you will get a disk error message 
and the program will return to the main 
menu. ; 
CHOOSE: There are 32 characters in the 
game. To find the one whose name you wish 
to change, press and hold the SELECT key 
until the name appears below the prompts. 
CHANGE: Once you have a name selected, 
press the START key to go to the editing 
routine that allows you to enter the new 
name. ) 

After going to the Character Editor from 
a scenario of a Campaign Game or after 
having made a name change, be sure to save 
the characters back onto the data disk (using 
the OPTION key). 


PLAYING THE CAMPAIGN GAME 


The Campaign Game consists of the eight 
scenarios played in sequence. The game disk 
contains standard characters (see STAN- 
~-DARD FORCES) that are used when playing 
a single scenario or when beginning a new 
Campaign Game. These standard characters 
assume less experienced states when be- 
ginning a Campaign Game. 

At the end of each scenario of the 
Campaign Game, you must save your char- 
acters and enter the Character Editor. This is 
necessary to record your progress. You will 
need a blank formatted disk each time you 
begin a new Campaign Game; this will 
become your data disk for the entire game. 

When you have completed a scenario, 
you will receive a final victory status. Your 
characters will have improved slightly after 
each scenario; the amount of improvement 
depends on the outcome of the scenario. If 
you do not like the way the battle went and 


want to try the same scenario again, simply © 


reload the game and replay the scenario 
before you save the characters. 

You will be prompted to press SELECT 
to save the characters. Remember that once 
you have saved the characters, you can only 
go on to the next scenario; so DON’T SAVE 
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“YOUR CHARACTERS UNTIL YOU ARE 


READY TO ADVANCE TO THE NEXT 
SCENARIO. . 

After you have saved your characters 
you must enter the Character Editor and 
save the characters out again to the disk 
before you are allowed to advance to the next 
scenario. 

During a scenario, if some of your char- 
acters are lost in action, they will be given the 
name “REPLACEMENT” when the char- 
acters are saved. You must rename them the 
next time you are in the Character Editor. 
Replacements start the following scenario as 
green troops and as such have reduced 
capabilities. Units which have taken losses 
are brought up to six men for the next 
scenario at no cost in performance. 

When you first enter the Character 
Editor, you will be given a progress report of 
the Campaign that includes a casualty count 
and the current victory status. 


SCENARIOS 


There are eight scenarios on the scenario 
disk, each with its own particular tactical 


operation. They represent a series of fire- 


fights encountered by elements of the First 
Infantry Division in their advance through 
Africa, Sicily, and Western Europe. 

The scenarios are in chronological se- 
quence. This sequence must be adhered to if 
you play the Campaign Game. Otherwise, 
any scenario may be chosen and played by 
selecting the option to play single scenario. 
You will be given the original units in this 
case. These original units will have their own 
special characteristics as outlined in the sec- 
tion on the units. 

Each scenario will end when one of 
three conditions are met: 1) The time is up 
(time may go over by a few minutes), 2) 


there are no enemy units remaining (except 


in scenarios in which the Americans may exit 
the map), or 3) there are no friendly units 
remaining. At the end of a scenario, you will 
be given a final victory condition. If you are 
playing the Campaign Game, you will then 
be asked if you want to save your characters. 
You don’t have to save them, but if you want 
them to enter the next scenario then you 
must save them to disk. Your characters will 
improve after each scenario. The extent of 
this improvement depends on the victory 
level achieved. 








Victory levels are determined by the 
difference between the number of points 
your forces achieve. Points are awarded for 
each unit eliminated and for specific events 
and situations as outlined in the scenario 
descriptions below. The possible victory 
levels are: Major, Moderate, Minor, and 
Questionable. A Questionable victory level 
is really no victory at all. 

Some scenarios have units exiting the 
map. If your forces are to exit, simply order 
them to the exit area at an opportune time 
and they will be removed during the Victory 
Phase when they have reached the exit area. 


1. NIGHT PATROL 


Situation: The Tunisian Task Force had 
directed that Company E send a reconnais- 
sance patrol to Masknassy. This operation 
will be a reconnaissance in force conducted 
by two platoons under your command. Your 
patrol will determine the size and composi- 
tion of the enemy forces occupying the town. 
Take as many prisoners as possible, disrupt 
the enemy and withdraw. 


Execution: Your units will start just outside 
the town. The town is held by a small 
company Of Italians. It is night, but the moon 
is to rise shortly, lighting up the desert to an 
eerie glow. You are to attack the town, 
assaulting as many enemy positions as 
possible to get prisoners, and exiting off the 
bottom of the map. Prisoners are automa- 
tically assumed to have been captured 
whenever one of your units conducts a 
successful assault. This is the only way pri- 
soners may be taken. Once the shooting 
starts, there will be a good chance that units 
of a nearby German position will be alerted. 
They may show up to see a what the commo- 
tion is. They have armor so a direct confron- 
tation with them could be disastrous. Get in, 
take as many prisoners as possible, then 
get out. 

Initially, in the darkness, weapon ranges 
will be short. As the moon rises, ranges will 
increase and the screen will begin to lighten. 
To exit your units, simply order them to 
move to the bottom of the map. Units that 
reach the map bottom will be removed 
during the Victory Phase. You are not ex- 
pected to have many casualties. 


Game length: 1 Hour 


Points: You will receive extra points for 
exiting units off the map after some prisoners 


have been captured. The enemy receives 
bonus points for eliminating your units. 


2. FOREVER ROAD 


Situation: Sometimes, a road can seem to go 
on forever. The Division is advancing along a 
mountain road in Sicily with your company 
at the point. You have been given some 
armor support and one reinforced platoon of 
infantry and are ordered to advance along 
the road, eliminating any resistance en- 
countered. Only token resistance is expected. 


Execution: Your objective is to exit the top of 
the map in the road area after clearing the 
way of enemy units. Tanks will be able to 
maneuver only on or near the road. Off road 
movement will be tough for other units. The 
darker brown areas on the map represent the 
rugged mountainous terrain. Ideally, you 
should exit all your units off the top and 
eliminate any German unit encountered. 
This may not always be possible. You are 
expected to have cleared the road and moved 
on in two hours. 


Game length: 2 Hours 


Points: You receive bonus points for exiting 
your units off the top of the map. You lose 
points for having any units (friendly or 
enemy) remaining on the map at game’s end. 


3. OMAHA 


Situation: Your company is the leading edge 
of the largest amphibious invasion in history: 
D-DAY. You are to gain a foothold on the 
beach and advance as far inland as possible. 


Execution: Your forces start at the sea’s edge 
and will land in two waves. There are reports 
of enemy armor in the area. You are to 
advance up the map as far as possible and 
hold your positions. Should any enemy 
armor make it to the beach, a disaster could 
ensue. The first wave consists of the first and 
second platoons. The third platoon and 
supp lements will hit the beach soon 
afterwards during the first Victory Phase. 


Game length: 1 Hour 


Points: You receive bonus points dependent 
on how far inland your forces have advanced. 
The enemy receives bonus points for units 
that are close to the beach. | 


4. NIGHT OF ST. ANNE 


Situation: The German forces are in a des- 
perate situation. Some are about to be trapped 
in a rapidly closing pocket. The battle is 
continuing into the night. Fresh froma short 
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rest, your company is ordered into the attack. 
The German disposition and plans are un- 
known. They may attempt a breakout, or 
they may attempt a breakthrough. You are to 
thwart either plan. 


Execution: You will start just outside the 
town of St. Anne. The Germans are on the 
move. St. Anne represents a key area as the 
terrain around it is impassable to armor. 
They must come through St. Anne. You are 
to advance to contact. The German forces 
may attempt to escape off the map inthe area 
to the right of St. Anne, or they may attempt 
to break through your lines and exit the 
bottom of the map, stirring up some trouble 
in your rear areas. It is night. Ranges are 
short, and hedgerows are impassable to 
armor. The enemy will not be visible while 
moving until contact is made. 


Game length: 1 Hour 


Points: The enemy forces receive bonus 
points for units that exit the map at the right 
or off the bottom. 


5. UP FROM THE BEACH 


Situation: Things are looking up. The inva- 
sion has achieved a strong foothold on the 
continent. It is time to start moving inland to 
the heart of France. On the way is a critical 
crossroads at Balleroy where the division 
hopes to place it headquarters. Minor re- 
sistance is expected. 


Execution: Yourcompany, with some armor 
support, has worked its way to the edge of 
the woods along the main road leading to 
Balleroy. Your orders are to take the town, 
eliminating all German units in and around 
Balleroy. This must be a decisive action. 


Game length: 2 Hours 


Points: The enemy forces receive points for 
units remaining on the map at game’s end. 


6. FOR AACHEN 


Situation: Dreaded by the infantry and 
dreaded by armor is the job of clearing a city, 
block by block. But the job must be done. 


Execution: You are to advance forward, 
clearing the way of any German units, and 
take the park (wooded area) in the upper 
center of the map. 


Game length: 1 Hour 
Points: You receive bonus points for occu- 
pying the park at game’s end. 
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7. ARDENNES DAWN 


Situation: Something big is up. There are 
reports of a major German offensive under- 
way. Throughout the night, scattered Ameri- 
can forces stumbled through the town, 
almost all bearing a look of fear and defeat. 
Then, you hear the tanks. 


Execution: Your forces are to halt the initial 
advance of the offensive. Dom Butenbach is 
right in the path of the main line of advance. 
Your company holds the town and the sur- 
rounding area. Keep it that way. The scenario 
starts at dawn, but the sky is growing lighter. 


Game length: 1 Hour 


Points: The enemy forces receive bonus 
points for exiting units off the top of the map. 


8. ROEHER CROSSING 


Situation: It’s a push to the Rhine. The 
Roeher is one of the last obstacles. 


Execution: You are part ofa general advance. 
You are expected to encounter only token 
resistance. Your job is to advance across the 
rivers and exit off the roads in the upper right 
corner of the map. The advance should be 
somewhat cautious as it is likely that the 
bridges are wired for detonation. 


Game length: 2 Hours 


Points: You receive bonus points for exiting 
units off the map near and on the roads in the 
upper right corner. 


SCENARIO HINTS 


These hints are for those having trouble with 
a scenario. They are by no means the final 
word on strategy. They are useful approaches 
to the problems presented in the scenarios; I 
have found them successful. Having designed 
the game, I do know some of the ins and outs 
of success. One important factor is not to do 
too much at once. Don’t order a unit to the 
top of the map in the first move. Keep things 
under control. 


1. NIGHT PATROL 

Move into town immediately and assault at 
every available opportunity. Don’t dally. 
After initial contact is achieved, you can 
begin to assess the situation and start ordering 
some of your units off the map soon. Don’t 
be intimidated by the German counterattack. 
If you get caught, get into cover and take 


them on. If you have lost your Bazooka of 
HQ, then you have no anti-tank weaponry so 
you must get your infantry into a position to 
assault the enemy armor. You can try out- 
running the Germans by using the road. 


2. FOREVER ROAD 

This is a scenario in which you should take 
your time. It’s important to try and shake out 
all enemy units. Use the tanks to back up 
your infantry, but don’t send the armor out 
ahead alone as anti-tank weapons are rampant 
in the enemy makeup. Concentrate as much 
firepower as possible on enemy held posi- 
tions and try to avoid assaults unless they are 
necessary. Use short move orders to keep 
things under control. 


3. OMAHA 

Much depends on the enemy setup in the 
Omaha scenario. Spread your platoons into 
three forces, one to take the right hilltops, 
one to take the left hilltops, and one to clear 
the center road. Of the three, the center road 
will probably be the toughest; so give them 
the most support. Also, get your forward 
observers to a hilltop as soon as possible 
(within limits of safety). Together, they can 
really turn the table in any particular firefight. 


4. NIGHT OF ST. ANNE 

Spread out into the buildings and hedgerows 
around St. Anne until the direction of attack 
is determined. Divide your forces into three 
platoons, one to cover the right of town, one 
to cover the left, and one in the town itself. 
Then, when the attack arrives, one of your 
platoons should be free to move to the 
troubled area as backup. Don’t stray too far 
as concentrated firepower is your key weapon. 


5. UP FROM THE BEACH 

This is another “take it slow’ scenario. Your 
forces start the game already arranged fora 
three-pronged attack. Trouble is, one or 
more of your prongs may not be up to the 
task. This is where the armor and support 
(Forward Observer and Mortar) should come 
in. Regardless, expect to take some losses in 
this one as there is a lot of open terrain to 
cover while under fire. 


6. FOR AACHEN 

There should be no problems with this 
scenario. Keep in cover and back up your 
advance with the heavy stuff. : 


7. ARDENNES DAWN 
You start this scenario with your men in 


some pretty good spots. There are some 
better spots like getting your tanks to the 


hilltops and getting the bulk of your infantry 
into town to assault any armor breaking 
through. Any of your units caught in the 
open or even in woods are going to find the 
going rough. Then again, you can’t move 
everyone into town either. I suggest pulling 
all of your infantry into the town proper and 
leaving the bazookas, MGs and ATGs in the 
forward cover along with the tanks to dull 
the initial advance. Shoot at the enemy 
armor first with all available anti-tank weap- 
onry. Keep in mind that your tanks on the 
hilltops have some impressive ranges. 


8. ROEHER CROSSING 

This scenario involves quite a bit of maneuver 
along with fire. You should not commit to 
one bridge as it may blow. Once a bridge is 
crossed in force, it should be safe for the rest 
of your forces. 


QUICK REFERENCE CHART 


OBSERVATION PHASE — Pause phase. 


JOYSTICK activates scroll. 
START takes game to Fire Order Phase. 


FIRE ORDER PHASE — Crosshair cursor. 
You give individual units orders where to 
fire. 
JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 
TRIGGER initiates and registers fire orders. 
OPTION cancels all fire orders. 
START takes game to Movement Order 
Phase. 


MOVEMENT ORDER PHASE — Square 
cursor. You give units orders to move and 
where to move. 
JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 
TRIGGER initiates and registers move orders. 
OPTION cancels all move orders. 
START takes game to Operations Phase. 


OPERATIONS PHASE — No cursor. Ob- 
serve the battle. 
JOYSTICK activates scroll. 
SELECT routes program back to Fire Order 
Phase. 
OPTION routes program to Assault Order 
Phase. 


ASSAULT ORDER PHASE — Arrow cursor. 
Give infantry units orders to assault adjacent 
squares. 
JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 
TRIGGER initiates and registers assault 
orders. 
START takes game to Assault Phase. 
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TERRAIN REFERENCE CHART 


The following is a list of the terrain types 
encountered in the game and the advantage 
and disadvantage of each. 


CLEAR This isan area devoid of any features 
and represents fairly open, coverless terrain. 
Units move through it quickly, but are prone 
to withering fire if in range of the enemy. 


ROAD The road areas are either the gray 
continuous lines or the mottled lines running 
through the maps. Units move fastest along 
roads, but are limited in their available cover. 


TREES These are the areas with individual 
trees in them. Trees offer minimal cover with 
little effect on movement. 


RIDGES Theseare the broken lines running 
along some areas of the maps. Sometimes 
they precede a hilltop. They offer little cover 
and slow movement only slightly and are not 
considered high enough to bean obstruction 
to sighting. 


HILLTOPS These are the grey circular areas 
spotting some of the maps. They are key 
terrain features offering good cover and 
giving a unit on them exceptional ranges, 
allowing the unit to see over normal obstruc- 
tions to sighting. 


WOODS These are the heavy green areas 
representing heavily wooded terrain. Units 
are slowed down when moving through 
woods. Tanks will not enter woods. Infantry 
units receive some defensive benefits when 
occupying woods. Woods obstruct sighting. 


BUILDINGS These are the grey/green rec- 
tangular areas representing buildings or pill- 
boxes. Units move most slowly through 
buildings. Tanks will not enter buildings. 
Infantry units receive excellent cover when 
in a building. Buildings obstruct sighting. 


STREAM/RIVER These are the blue areas 
representing streams and rivers. Tanks will 
cross the thinner streams as will other units. 
Units are slowed down by streams. Rivers 
are impassable to all units and must be 


crossed at bridges (unless a fordable area can 
be found). 


MOUNTAINS These are the dark brown 
mottled areas in the Forever Road scenario 
and are impassable to tanks. They slow other 
units down a lot, offer good cover, and 
obstruct sighting. 


HEDGEROWS These are represented by 
the straight green lines and present formi- 
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dable obstacles to movement. Inthe St. Anne 
scenario, they are impassable to armor. Other 
units are slowed by them. They offer good 
cover to units in them and obstruct sighting. 


LINE OF SIGHT 

The battles take place on terrain of such a 
nature that sighting over great distances is 
not possible, due to undulations and vagaries 
of the areas represented. Minor obstacles 
dependent on weather, time of day, the 
position of a particular unit, and other such 
details are not included in the game maps. 
Major obstacles, which are heavy woods, 
high hills, hedgerows, and buildings are 
included. All of these features, when posi- 
tioned between a firing unit and its target, 
block the line of sight to the target and 
prevent actual firing. A unit positioned ona 
hilltop, however, is not subject to these 
sighting obstacles and may see over them. 


YOUR FORCES 
(The Standard Characters) 


Each of your units represents either a Rifle 
fire team, a weapons crew (MG, Mortar, 
Bazooka), ora Tank and its crew. In addition, 
there are two Forward Observers to call in 


artillery and, in some scenarios, Combat 


Engineer teams. When you give a unit orders, 
you will see the name of the leader of the 
team or crew. He is the man in charge of his 
group, and he will be receiving the orders. 
After the leader’s name, you will see a 
number indicating how many men are 
currently in that leader’s fire team. This 
number will appear only for the core units of 
the company. Support elements (tanks and 
engineers) will not be given such a number. 
Each leader has some distinct qualities which 


are reflected in his team. These qualities are 


not present if the role playing aspect of the 
game is used. The role player must develop 
the qualities as his units progress through 
the scenarios. 


Lieut. Noonan: Noonan is the on-board 
commander and his unit represents the head- 
quarters of the units on the map. Lieutenant 
Noonan is an apt commander, well respected 
by his men. Under his direct command is a 


small group of men with various weaponry 


that may change according to the scenario. 
The HQ is a vital unit and should not be used 
in an offensive manner where there is high 
risk of elimination. 


Sarge: “Sarge” was there at Kasserine where, 
some say, he personally walked up to a 


German Panzer and threw a grenade into its 
hatch. He seems the type that is born to bea 
soldier and his combat prowess is unequaled. 
Though offered promotion many times, he 
has refused to advance beyond Sergeant. “1 
came here to fight” he would say. He is an 
original member of the Company and is 
becoming a divisional legend. He commands 
a crack Rifle fire team also composed of 
Kasserine veterans. 


Cpl. Bayard: He has seen battle and is a 
worthy leader, commanding a Rifle fire team 
with decisiveness. 


PFC Mellon: A stout-hearted fun lover who 
turns all business when the bullets start 
flying. A good man who knows where he is 
and what has to be done. He commands a 
Rifle fire team. 


Sgt. Kroegel: A veteran who is rapidly 
climbing the ranks. The army is his life. The 
infantry is his heart. He’s a man with fierce 
fighting capabilities in command of a Rifle 
fire team. 


Cpl. Portwood: “Hollywood Joe” to some. 
You will initiate him into the field of fire as he 
has just arrived from Officer Training. He is 
often seen sketching cartoons in his spare 
time. He maintains a cool determined look 
quite unlike the haughty arrogance expected 
of a new officer. He commands a Rifle fire 
team. 


PFC Wright: A recent arrival whose prowess 
in battle has given him the job of commanding 
a Rifle fire team. 


Sgt. Freda: Another new arrival. This guy 
has a gleam in his eye... one you wouldn't 
want to see from the wrong end of his rifle. 
He commands a Rifle fire team. 


Cpl. Whittaker: An enthusiastic fellow just 
over from the States. He wants to write a 
book about the war, but has yet to see battle. 
He commands a Rifle fire team. 


PFC Bigham: Againand again he has shown 
his determination in the face of sometimes 
unsurmountable odds. A brave leader who 
is an inspiration to the members of the Rifle 
fire team he commands. 


Sgt. Barker: A crack soldier, that is, until he 
got that letter that he won t let anyone read. 


He seems preoccupied most of the time and ~ 


is constantly cleaning his weapon. He com- 
mands a Rifle fire team. 


Cpl. Goldfarb: This guy keeps the unit in 
stitches when he gets going. Many expect 


him to be a professional comedian when it’s 
all over. As for fighting, well, he’d rather be 
eating though he does get the job done. He 
commands a Rifle fire team. 


Pvt. Shawn: One of the crazy guys of the 
outfit. Some claim he has never fired his rifle. 
He does seem to have some leadership 
qualities and commands a Rifle fire team. 


Sgt. Douglas: His accuracy with his rifle is 
becoming a legend at Battalion. A crack 
veteran commanding a Rifle fire team. 


Cpl. Parker: A quiet fellow who always 
seems to find hidden caches of booze left 
behind by the fleeing enemy. He commands 
a Rifle fire team. 


Pvt. Smith: Smitty paints a notch on his 
rifle after each battle. There are seven stripes 
on it now. He commands a Rifle fire team. 


PFC Trunzo: A sound individual who seems. 
to have the ability to make men trust him. He 
commands a Rifle fire team. 


Cpl. Mailer: Fairly new in the platoon, 
Mailer likes his role commanding a Rifle fire 
team. 


Pvt. Burns: Commandsa Rifle team, though 
many feel he doesn’t like the job. 


Cpl. Billings: When Billings grabs a bazooka, 
everyone around him ducks. They know that 
an enemy tank is about to be blown up. He 
commands a Bazooka team. 


PFC Taylor: One gets the feeling that there 
is always something on Taylor’s mind. He 
does handle his Bazooka team well, though. 


PFC Davis: A strong, determined individual 
whose leadership qualities are readily ap- 
parent. He commands a Bazooka team. 


Wild Bill: Probably the nastiest person at 
the trigger of a machine gun in history. He is 
the only person in the platoon who knows 
Sarge’s real name, as they have been close 
friends for as long as anyone remembers. He 
commands a machine gun crew. 


PFC Kelly: “Machine Gun” Kelly, as he is 
called, can make his .38 cal. do magic. Nice to 
have him backing up your assaults. He 
commands an MG crew. 


Sgt. Johns: Another original veteran of the 
platoon, often seen hanging around with 
Sarge and Wild Bill. This guy is downright 
nasty in combat and commands a Machine 
Gun crew. 


Cpl. Hill: Is intrigued by trajectory and is 
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constantly on the radio wanting reports of 
where his rounds are landing. He commands 
the Company’s mortars. 


Lieut. Pyle: Pyle loves it when the artillery 
he calls scores a direct hit. Once, when ina 
forward outpost, he called to report that 
there were two Italians coming up the road. 
The Artillery battery commander thought he 
said two battalions and let loose with a ten 
minute barrage. When the smoke cleared, 
the two Italians emerged from some cover 
and continued up the road, this time with 
their hands held high. 


Lieut. Butnik: Butnik is precise. He is 
constantly in communication with his battery 
and takes his job of Forward Observer very 
seriously. 


Lieut. Johnston: One of the best tank com- 
manders in the division. When his tank is 
running well, you can count on him. 


Lieut. Mergen: Another crack tank com- 
mander whose only failing is that he pushes 
his tank too hard sometimes and winds up 
throwing a tread. 


Sgt. Jones: A cool, calculating tank com- 
mander who seizes the opportunities as they 
arise. 


Sgt. Sprock: Rommel is his hero. He respects 
sound tactics and carries out orders with a 
fervor, caring little about minor damage to 
his tank. 


NOTE: Engineers may take on the names of the 
tankers. 


UNIT TYPES 


There are several types of units involved in 
the battles. Below is a list of the units and 
their general capabilities. 


HEADQUARTERS (American only) — This 
unit represents a company headquarters with 
attached personnel and some decent weap- 
onry, such as an occasional light anti-tank 
weapon or some small field artillery. 


is 


RIFLE TEAM (American and German) — 
These represent the standard infantry rife- 
men, their primary weapons being their rifles. 
Though their firepower is the least effective 
of all other weapons, their numbers make up 
for this deficiency. Their ranges are very 


short. 


MACHINE GUN CREW (American and 
German) — These represent standard mount 
automatic weapons (MG34, MG42, .38 cal.). 
Their firepower is a step above the rifle and 
they have a greater range. You will learn to 
hate enemy MGs. : 


BAZOOKA/PANZERFAUST TEAM (Ameri- 
can and German) — These represent the 
various type of rocket launchers used in the 
war. Their main use is anti-tank, though they 
may be used as anti-personnel weapons as 
they do have some explosive punch. 


MORTAR CREWS (American only) — This 
represents 3 small (50mm) mortars and their 
crews. Their field of fire is unlimited in the 
game, and they do make the difference in a 
tight situation. 


FORWARD OBSERVERS (American only) 


_— These represent groups of men sent out 


ahead of the company to spot for Battalion 
artillery and to reconnoiter enemy positions. 
They move fast and the artillery they can call 
in is nasty. 
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ENGINEERS (American only) — These units 


show up in a few scenarios and represent 


combat engineers with demo charges, flame- 
throwers, and the like. They naturally pack a 
wallop in fire, though their range is severely 
limited. | 


TANKS (American and German) — These 
units represent, for the American forces, 
Sherman M4E8 medium tanks and for the 
Germans, anything ranging from measly 
PzKfw III’s to Tigers. The normal tank your 


forces will encounter, though, will be the 
PzKfw IV or the Sturmgeshutz assault gun. 


Tm 





ANTI-TANK GUNS (American and German) 


— These represent anti-tank guns generally 
of the 75mm caliber with good range and 
tank knocking ability. They will also do some 
damage to regular troops with High Explo- 
sive rounds. 


MESSAGES 


There are many messages appearing in the 
message window during a game. The fol- 
lowing explains them in detail. 


“CURSOR IS NOT ON A FRIENDLY UNIT’ — 
When you see this message it means that you 
are not positioning your cursor directly over 
one of your units when trying to give an 
order. 


“READY FOR ORDERS” — This message means 
that the unit is combat ready and will receive 
all orders given it. 


“WE'RE PINNED” — This message informs you 
that the particular unit you are indicating is 
Pinned. 


“*** SUPPRESSED***” — The unit you are in- 
dicating is Suppressed and will not take 


orders at the present time. 


“THAT UNIT IS UNABLE TO ASSAULT” — The 


unit is not of a type that can assault a square. 


“SEL. = FIRE ORDERS OPT. = ASSAULT 
ORDERS” — Seen during the Operations 
Phase to remind you to hit the SELECT key 
to go to the Fire Order Phase or the OPTION 
key to go to the Assault Order Phase. 


“ALL MOVEMENT ORDERS CANCELLED’ — 
Seen during the Movement Order Phase if 
you have hit the OPTION key. 


“ALL FIRE ORDERS CANCELLED” — Seen 
during the Fire Order Phase if you have hit 
the OPTION key. 


The message window will also identify the 
unit you are currently ordering. The rank 
and name of the leader of the fire team or 
crew is given along with the number of men 
remaining in the fire team. 


TACTICS 


Succeeding at FIELD OF FIRE involves the 
use of small unit tactics. There are a numbey 
of things that must be kept in mind regarding 
tactics. 


1. Use available cover. When possible, give 
a unit an objective square that offers some 
cover and concealment. Better yet, if there’s 
time, order the unit to move from cover to 
cover to get to its objective. 


2. Suppressive fire is almost always neces- 
sary. Use your long range weapons to fire - 
ahead of your attack to stir up and suppress 
possible enemy positions. 


3. Maintain tight control over your units. 
Don't give a set of orders and then sit back 
and watch. Be ready to take advantage of 
breaks that may go your way and to regain 
your hold ona position that may be slipping. 


4. Assault when possible. Your men are 
above average troops, especially when it 
comes to hand-to-hand fighting. If one of 
your units gets close enough to an enemy to 
assault, it’s usually good to go to the Assault 
Order Phase and send him in. 


5. Set intermediate objectives. Don’t go all 
out right away. Decide on a Series of short 
term objectives, keeping the overall objective 
in mind. Tactical level exercises require time 


to develop. A maneuver, such as flanking, 


may be one move on an operational level. 
But a flanking move on a tactical level needs 
time to develop. 
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6. Concentrate fire when possible. If a unit 
can fire, it generally should fire, even if it’s at 
an empty square. There may be an enemy 
hiding there and the fire can shake him out. 


Reconnaissance by fire should be used in all 
cases when surprise is not required. Regard- 
less of the speed of the tanks, the infantry 
should lead the way in battle with the tanks 
covering them in most cases. 


8. Use your mortars every turn. They should 
be move rarely and should be firing always. 
Remember, if you do want to move them, 
you must fire cancel any fire order they may 
have. 


9. Each unit type has strengths and weak- 
nesses. Knowing these and applying them 
accordingly can help your play. 


Tanks are very powerful. They pack a 
wallop when they hit and take a beating in 
return. However, this can be a subtle weak- 
ness; for if you do lose a tank, the balance of 
power in your sector may shift toward the 
enemy. Tanks can also disappear fast if there 
is enemy anti-tank weaponry about. Being 
bold with the armor can have its drawbacks. 

Rifle teams are the meat and potatoes of 
your attack. They'll do a lot of the dirty work 
such as house-to-house fighting and assaults. 
Their strength is that you have many of 
them. Their weakness is that when out in the 
open, they are very susceptible to enemy fire. 

Engineers have a very short range but 
pack a mean punch when they get a shot off. 
They are also excellent in assaults. 

Bazooka teams are good for blowing 
holes in buildings (as are engineers). They 
have a little better range than the engineers. 
With all their equipment, they’re not effective 
in an assault. 

Forward Observers call in artillery. Their 
range is only limited to their line of sight. Get 
them onto hilltops whenever possible. 

Machine guns are general purpose 
weapons. Shoot them at anything and every- 
thing. Their range allows them to help cover 
advancing infantry. 


PLAY NOTES 


Units — Learn to appreciate your riflemen. 


They will normally be the ones getting the - 


job done. Tanks are fun in their apparent 
immunity to small arms fire, but there may 
be some anti-tank weaponry just around the 
corner. Bazooka teams should be saved for 
the possible appearance of enemy armor. 
Other than assaults, your bazookas are the 
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only infantry units that can stop an enemy 
tank. 


Terrain — Go for cover and concealment. 
Cover is generally anything but a square 
with no feature in it. Woods are good and 
buildings are best. 


Fire — Your edge is your ability to concen- 
trate firepower into one area. This can lead to 
overkill, especially if there is a lot of enemy 
about not coming under fire. Spreading your 
firepower too thin is the opposite extreme. 
The enemy units are usually in good defen- 
sive positions and are not easily removed. 
Every situation has important and not-so- 
important targets. The critical targets are 
usually ranged anti-tank weapons and machine 
gun nests. But don’t overlook the enemy 
rifleman. They can chew your attack to pieces. 


Maneuver — Maneuver is getting your units 
to an effective spot. In Field of Fire, effective 
spots are hilltops, any cover that is in range 
of enemy positions, and (in certain scenarios) 
exit areas. Sometimes a simple order to 
move to a location is enough. More often, a 
planned series of approaches works best. 
Maneuver and fire must be used in conjunc- 
tion. Units with the lesser ranges should 
close while your long range weapons offer 
cover fire. 


DESIGNER’S NOTES 

My main intention in designing Field of Fire 
was to create a framework around which 
tactical approaches to a military problem can 
be applied with success. I wanted this frame- 
work to remain open so that an almost 
unlimited set of variables could be applied to 
the main system, allowing the creation of an 
unlimited number of scenarios. 

Another focus in the design was play- 
ability. This is a game you can begin playing 
in a manner of minutes. This does not mean 
that the game is simple. To do well, you 
will have to apply sound tactical doctrine and 
have a little luck here and there. Such con- 
cepts as concentration of force, cover fire, 
selective maneuver, and flanking need to be 
applied. This isn’t a ‘set em up and charge’ 
game. 

There were many decision points along 
the way of design. A critical one was “real 
time”. There is no doubt that real time 
simulations can lead to exciting play. A 
problem arises when the desire for real time 
takes precedence over the play ability of the 


game. In present day computers, there is a 
price for real time. The major problem is 
keeping the game simple enough for the 
player to react in real time. This involves a 


constant monitoring of the player’s situation 
in a way that will not deter his reaction, © 


coupled with a clean input that will allow 
him to react when needed. In Field of Fire, 
the player is in control of 32 units of varying 
capabilities in a battlefield of which less than 
one fifth can be seen at any one time. Giving 
the player real time control over this situation 
would be overwhelming without voice input 
and output. The thrust of this game is toward 
planning and execution, not speed. For, 
even as the game stands now, situations can 


and do get out of hand. The difference is that 
the player is not under any pressure to hit the 
right button at the right time. The pressure 
is in making the right decision at the right 
time. 

Another question tied to the limitations — 
of the computer is what to include and what 
to delete. Tactical combat involves a multitude 
of factors. I started with the two important 
ones, maneuver and fire. Once the units 
could move and fire in an effective manner, I 
then added some detail, running it to the 
maximum allowable with the memory avail- 
able. The details included such things as a 
morale system, casualties, and a wide range 
of unit types, weapon types, and terrain. 
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NIGHT OF ST. ANNE 


by Linwood Billings 


The following is an account of the defense 
of St. Anne by the 3rd Battalion, 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division, which occurred on 
the night of June 8-9, 1944. This battle 
took place two days after D-Day on the far 
left flank of the American beachhead in 
Normandy. Specifically this story is about 
the actions of L company as seen through 
the eyes of its commander. Originally 
written in 1948 during an advanced 
infantry officers’ course, we include it here 
in order to give the reader an under- 
standing of the confusion that routinely 
exists during the kind of tactical engage- 
ments portrayed in Field of Fire. 


PLAN FOR DEFENSE 
OF ST. ANNE 


St. Anne was a small farming community, 
consisting of ten to twelve buildings, 
including barns and sheds. All buildings 
were of masonry construction, stone and 
rubble-mortar, a type predominant through- 
out this section of France. Most of the 
buildings were located on the north side 
of the Isigny-Bayeux Highway, a paved, 
two lane road which ran directly through 
the village. Several secondary roads joined 
the main highway in the vicinity of the. 
built up area. The majority of the 
population had fled the town before the 
entry of the 3rd Battalion; however, it 
probably never had more than twenty-five 
inhabitants. 

The sector of ground which the 3rd 
Battalion had been directed to defend 
ranged between fifty and sixty meters in 
height, which was somewhat higher than 
the immediate surrounding terrain. The 
whole area was made up of gently rolling 
ground, gradually sloping in an easterly 
direction toward the Drome River in the 
British zone. Orchards and pasture land 
comprised the majority of the ground 
occupied by the 3rd Battalion although 
there were also small areas of woods and 
cultivated fields included. Hedgerows with 
banks three to six feet high divided the 
fields and lined the roads throughout the 
entire area. 
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Shortly after midnight a light rain had 
begun to fall and visibility was greatly 
reduced. This caused considerable difficulty 
in getting units quickly established in their 
positions. 

The 3rd Battalion entered St. Anne 
with considerable confidence in its ability 
to defend the town. With two campaigns 
under its belt, Africa and Sicily, key 
personnel were battle wise. Back in 
England each unit carefully worked out 
the difficulties involved on sand tables and 
terrain boards. A sponge rubber terrain 
board, showing the area in detail, had 
been provided by higher headquarters. All 
officers and key noncommissioned officers, 
including squad leaders, were briefed on 
this board. Each platoon worked sand 
table problems on the complete situation. 
For security reasons the names of the 
towns involved were not used. Battalion 
unit training prepared them for this 
mission for over five months. Before the 
26th Infantry moved into the marshalling 
area in England, a regimental maneuver 
was held using its Normandy mission as a 
basis for the problem. All men in the 
battalion knew what was expected of them 
when they reached St. Anne. The men 
were very tired but morale was high. 

Let us consider the enemy situation in 
the vicinity of St. Anne, a factor which was 
not at all clear at the time, particularly at 
company level. The 3rd Battalion lost 
contact with the enemy shortly before the 
town was entered. It was empty but 
several enemy road blocks on northern 
and eastern approaches to St. Anne 
showed signs of having been abandoned 
hastily a short time before. Close to the 
eastern approach, an enemy anti-tank 
gun was found in a prepared position. 
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Information provided by the regiment 
indicated that the enemy held a corridor 
beginning south of Port-en-Bessin and 
extending southeast along the Drome 
River Valley between the American First 
Army and the British Second Army. First 
Division unit locations were known but 
British unit locations were general and 
indefinite. No accurate estimate of the 
German strength holding the corridor was 
available to the battalion at this time. It has 
since been revealed that this area on 7 and 
8 June was occupied by elements of two 
German battalions, the 1st Battalion, 726th 
Infantry, and the 517th Battalion, 30th 
Mobile Brigade. 

The British had been driving west but 
were having difficulty in reaching the 
Drome River due to stiff enemy resistance. 
Vaucelles, a small town a mile east of 
St. Anne, was reported as having fallen to 
the British. Units of the 1st Division had 
been compressing steadily this corridor to 
the east since the evening of 7 June. 

Information now available indicates 
that with the advance of the 26th Infantry 
to St. Anne, the enemy was in danger of 
having his escape route cut. The enemy 
corridor at the close of 8 June was fast 
becoming a pocket with only a little over a 
mile gap between the British and the 3rd 
Battalion. (See map.) 

The battalion’s plan was to occupy 
positions in accordance with a scheme 
worked out in England. Company L would 
occupy the ground northeast of the village 
with its right flank on the Bayeux Road. 
Company I was to take positions in the 
vicinity of Cussy and defend to the east. 
Company K was to move in between L 
and I Companies, 500 yards to their rear 
facing to the south. One platoon of M 
Company’s machine guns was to support 
L Company and the other, I Company. 
The 81mm mortar platoon was to select 
positions in the center of the triangle 
formed by the rifle companies. The 
battalion command post was planned to be 
located in the town. The 3rd Battalion 
Anti-tank Platoon was to cover approaches 
into the town from the west and east, 


while the attached regimental platoon was | 


to move to Cussy to meet any tank threats 
developing from the southeast. This dis- 
position of units would cover all of the 


( - 
major routes of approach into St. Anne, 
providing a strong point system of defense 
for the town. However, a gap of over 400 
yards between L and I Companies caused 
the commander considerable concern. 
I Company planned to cover this with 
small outposts. A the time the defense 
plan was drawn up, it was not known that 
tanks would be available to the battalion. 
Thus they were not included in the initial 
plan. 7 

All plans for the defense of this area 
had been based on the fact that the 3rd 
Battalion would reach St. Anne late on the 
evening of D-Day. It was anticipated that 
by morning of D plus 1 the enemy would 
counterattack from the east or south. 
Therefore, the majority of the battalion’s 
strength was to be deployed to cover the 
eastern and southern approaches to the 
town. Although it was the close of D plus 
2 before the battalion moved into St. Anne, 
no major enemy counterattack had devel- 
oped in the 1st Division zone. Information 
passed down to the 3rd Battalion indicated 
that it was highly probable that a counter- 
attack would occur on the morning of 9 
June. It was anticipated that this attack 
would come from the east or south. 
However, the battalion commander was 
also concerned about a possible attack 
from the north or northeast from the 
enemy’s corridor. 


DEFENSE OF ST. ANNE 


L Company followed I Company through 
St. Anne. Orders were issued by the 
battalion commander at the eastern edge 
of town to move into position according to 
previous plans. Platoon leaders were 
quickly called forward and directed to 
move their units to the preplanned areas. 
L Company’s plan gave the 1st Platoon the 
eastern portion of the company sector, the 
2nd Platoon the northeastern, and the 3rd 
platoon the northwestern. The 60mm 
mortar section was to provide support 
from defilade in the center of the company 
area; the light machine gun section was 
attached to the 2nd Platoon. The supporting 
heavy machine gun platoon from M 
Company was to place a section of its guns 
in the 1st Platoon area and the remainder 
with the 3rd Platoon. All units had been 
instructed to dig in and provide local 
security. Patrols from the 2nd and 3rd 


Platoons were to reconnoiter the secondary 
roads running into their respective areas. 
There was no enemy interference during 
the movement of units to their positions. 

Shortly after 0040 hours the company 
commander started making his reconnais- 
sance. This was a difficult task in the 
extreme darkness, secondary roads were. 
hardly distinguishable, and a clear picture 
was never obtained of the area until 
daylight. At the 1st Platoon, he found the 
organization of the defense going well, 
and the men were already digging in. 
While he was at this location, a patrol from 
Company K checked out through this 
position on the way to contact the British. 
Company K had the added mission of 
providing the long-range patrols for the 
defense plan of St. Anne. In the 2nd 
Platoon area, it was found advisable to 
move two squads forward approximately 
seventy-five yards in order to take advantage 
of a hedgerow in that sector. In the 3rd 
Platoon sector, it was discovered that their 
patrol had not yet moved out to check the 
roads coming into their area. The patrol 
was immediately dispatched. One squad 
was also shifted to provide better protection 
of the company’s rear. Shortly after 0115 
hours, the company commander, while at 
the 3rd Platoon, received a message to 
report to the battalion command post. 

The battalion commander had as- 
sembled all his company commanders and 
staff to bring them up-to-date on the 
situation. Additional information had been 
received from regiment concerning the 
enemy corridor. The 1st Battalion, 26th 
Infantry was held up in the vicinity of 
Etreham, leaving a gap of over two miles 
between the 1st and 3rd Battalions. It was 
now evident that an attack might develop 
from the northeast on L Company’s 
position. Therefore, the battalion com- 
mander directed the tank company 
commander to support L Company with 
four tanks. The remaining tanks were sent 
to I Company. At about 0145 hours, the 
meeting broke up and the tank company 
commander, with one of his platoon 
leaders, accompanied L Company’s 
commander back to his position. 

While the tanks were not attached to 
L Company, its company commander felt 
that they would fully cooperate in his 
defense plans. However, this was not quite 


the case as the tankers had their own ideas 
on the mission of tanks in a defense at 


night. The tank unit had had very little 


experience in combat at this time; its first 
fight had been at the beach two days 
before. 

Unfortunately, the tankers and per- 
sonnel of the 3rd Battalion were complete 
strangers to each other since this was their 
first action together. In fairness to the tank 
commander it should also be stated that 
the experience of L Company’s com- 
mander in the use of tanks was extremely 
limited; his unit rode on tanks a few times 
while in England. After a hasty recon- 
naissance of the area, there was disagree- 
ment between the rifle company comman- 
der and the tank company commander as 
to positions for the tanks. L Company’s 
commander wanted the tanks to move to 
positions where they could support his 
riflemen holding the northeastern sector of’ 
the company zone. This necessitated the 
use of a sunken road and movement 
through narrow gaps in hedgerows. The 
tank company commander maintained that 
these positions were not feasible, parti- 
cularly at night, and recommended that 
they move into positions behind L Company 
in the town. Finally, the matter was 
referred to the battalion commander, and 
the tank unit was ordered to move into 
position inside the L Company area. 

At 0230 hours, the tanks had moved 
up on the main road to the rear of L 
Company’s position. The tank platoon 
leader was still not satisfied with the 
positions and returned to the battalion 
command post to confer with his company 
commander. Automatic weapons fire could 
now be heard north of L Company. A 
check was made with the 2nd and 3rd 
Platoons and both indicated all was quiet 
in their sectors; the firing was well beyond 
them. 

At approximately 0245 hours, firing 
again was heard from the same area. This 
time enemy tracers could be observed in 
the distance northeast of L Company. 
Within a few minutes all was quiet again. 
The 2nd Platoon reported that it was not 
engaged, but something was going on out 
to its front. L Company’s commander 
became quite concerned that the tanks 
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were not in position. He went at once to 
the battalion command post and made 

a report of the enemy activity on his left 
flank. It was apparent to him that an 
enemy build-up was taking place to the 
northeast of his company. However, the 
battalion commander did not realize the 
existing situation and he took the report 
as undue concern on the part of the 
company commander. The tank question 
was brought up again and L Company’s 
commander was ordered to move them in 
position at once. 

As L Company’s commander ap- 
proached the rear of his position, firing 
broke out again in a greater volume. The 
2nd and 3rd Platoons became heavily 
engaged in a matter of minutes. Shortly 
after 0300 hours, mortar and tank fire 
began falling on the whole L Company 
area. The friendly tanks began to open fire 
with their machine guns from positions 
behind L Company, but it had little effect 
due to their poor locations. Sound of 
enemy mortars could be heard to the east 
and northeast. Enemy tanks were moving 
toward L Company’s position. 

The rifle company commander con- 
tacted two of the friendly tanks and placed 
them in charge of his weapons platoon 
leader and directed that they move up to 
protect the left flank of the company. The 
other two tanks he moved down on the 
Bayeux Road, and they began firing high 
explosive and machine gun fire at the 
enemy attacking from the east. As the 
tanks under the command of the weapons 
platoon leader turned into the sunken 
road, an enemy tank began firing from the 
far end of the road. Before the tank could 
back up and get behind a bank beyond the 
road junction, it was hit and began to burn. 
The remaining tank withdrew toward the 
battalion command post. 

By this time L Company was being 
attacked on three sides, from the east 
along the Bayeux road, from the northeast 
in the 2nd Platoon area, and a strong 
enemy force supported by at least one 
tank was driving up the sunken road 
through the 3rd Platoon. In a matter of 
fifteen minutes, small enemy groups had 
reached the main road. The entire company 
was now involved in a vicious fire fight. 
Hand grenades were used liberally by the 
Germans. The many hedgerows in the 
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area provided excellent cover for the 
enemy in working up to the platoon 
positions. | 

The company commander was at the 
road junction where the shelling began 
and the tank was knocked out. At that 
time he was accompanied only by a 
runner, and they both sought shelter in 
a ditch along the main road. His weapons 
platoon leader and the crew from the 
knocked out tank joined him there shortly. 
The company command post lay about 
200 yards up the sunken road which was 
already partially in the hands of the 
enemy. There wasn’t much hope of 
reaching it at that time. A sharp fire fight 
at close range broke out between the 
company commander’s group and the 
enemy at the road junction. Enemy 
grenades were thrown in the ditch wound- 
ing two men. The company commander's 
group moved east along the main road to 
join the 1st Platoon. The two tanks on the 
Bayeux Road had pulled back abreast of 
the 1st Platoon and continued their 
withdrawal to the rear. 

On reaching the 1st Platoon’s right 
flank, the company commander’s group 
found the platoon leader in the ditch along 
the road. He had come over the check his 
flank on hearing the friendly tanks moving 
to the rear. He reported that the 2nd 
Platoon had folded up and the enemy held 
that position. Also, he reported an enemy 
motor column was on a small road just to 
his front. During this discussion, the 
enemy increased the tempo of their 
advance from the east toward St. Anne. 
Complete confusion now existed; it was 
impossible to distinguish friend from foe 
as both forces were thoroughly inter- 
mingled. Firing was heard back in the 
vicinity of the battalion command post. 
The situation gave the appearance of total 
defeat. 

A beaten and frightened company 
commander crossed the road with four 
men and moved through an orchard in the 
general direction of the battalion command 
post, keeping off the main road. When the 
group arrived near the town, they moved 
out to the road. The company commander 
dashed across the road and into a building 
he thought to be the battalion command 
post; it was empty. Now all of his 
suspicions and fears were confirmed; the 
battalion command group had been taken. 
It was still thought possible that K 


Company might be holding out, so the 
group began moving toward that direction, 
crawling in a ditch along the main road. 
A German joined this group thinking it 
was part of his own unit; he was later 
recognized when he called out in German 
and was disarmed. K Company was 
passed by in the darkness, but a short time 
later the group came upon two anti-tank 
guns guarding the western approaches to 
the town of St. Anne. | 

Here, L Company’s commander found 
the Battalion S-1 with a small group, 
including a radio jeep. The S-1 had been 
trying to contact the battalion commander 
by radio for some time, but without success. 
Vain attempts were made to contact regi- 
ment. Finally the 2nd Battalion was reached 
by radio and a report was made, that 
Company L had been overrun and the re- 
mainder of the battalion was out of radio 
contact. The 2nd Battalion reported that 
attempts were being made to obtain artil- 
lery fire to support the 3rd Battalion. 

Back in town, 700 yards away, the 
intensity of the firing increased. At approx- 
imately 0400 hours, cannon fire could be 


heard from the town and large fires began © 


to burn on the road. The group with the 
S-1 believed the enemy was moving into 
town and mopping up. The fires were 
thought to be friendly tanks burning. The 
anti-tank guns were turned toward town, 
everyone expecting the worst was yet to 
come. Shortly after this, the battalion 
commander’s runner, a cool Tennessee 
mountain boy, who had done well in 
combat in Africa and Sicily, joined the 
group. He reported that the battalion 
commander had been killed and the 
forward command post overrun. Here the 
group remained until dawn. Just before 
daylight exceedingly heavy concentrations 
of artillery fell all around the town. The 
group with the S-1 spent the next hour 
ducking artillery shells. 

It was a surprised and joyous group 
that saw the 3rd Battalion commander 
approaching them from the town at 
approximately 0600 hours 9 June. 

L Company’s Commander had become 
confused in the darkness and gone beyond 
the battalion command post. Although 

a fire fight took place, it had held out. The 
attack had ended and the Germans were 
completely beaten. Much of the credit for 
this success belonged to the battalion 


commander. With the beginning of the 
attack on L Company he immediately took 


steps to get supporting artillery fire for the 


threatened area. Before this could be 
accomplished, small groups of the enemy 
had reached the battalion command post 
and interrupted operations. When the 
tanks withdrew from the L Company area, 
the battalion commander rushed out on 
the road and stopped them from moving 
to the rear. Under his direction they ; 
stopped a large enemy motor column 
coming from the east. It was burning 
enemy vehicles that the group with the 
Battalion S-1 thought were friendly tanks. 
K Company had taken the enemy under 
fire, and with the help of six battalions of 
artillery and naval gunfire the attack 

was halted. 

It was apparent that the enemy attack 
was not planned; it was an attempt to 
escape from the fast closing corridor 
between the Americans and the British. 
The enemy was greatly surprised to find 
an American unit across its route of 
withdrawal. Neither the enemy nor the 
3rd Battalion knew each other's strength 
or disposition at the time of the action. On 
interrogation of enemy prisoners, it was 
revealed that the German strength con- 
sisted of six hundred men of the 518 
Battalion, 30th Mobile Brigade, and much 
of their motor equipment. The German 
unit had recently arrived in the corridor, 
but finding the situation hopeless had 
begun a withdrawal from Sully, northeast 
of St. Anne, and blundered into the. 
American lines. 

On returning to St. Anne, it was 
evident that a violent conflict had taken 
place. Men of Company K had nearly 
a hundred prisoners lined up on the main 
road and were busily engaged in searching 
them. Eight Germans lay dead outside the 
battalion command post. Three blown up 
enemy trucks, still burning, covered the 
road just beyond the battalion command 
post. A column of abandoned enemy 
vehicles extended along the Bayeux Road 
and into secondary roads in front of L 
Company. Enemy motorcycles and bicycles 
filled the ditches beside the roads. The 
battalion aid station was treating both 
American and German casualties; enemy 
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dead were scattered over the whole 
battle area. 

By 0630 hours, the battalion began 
reorganizing. L Company’s Commander 
returned to his company area, picking up 
small groups of his men as he went. Some 
of the men had joined K Company and 
others had fought in small groups by 
themselves. Small patrols were sent out to 
round up any Germans still hiding in the 
area. Some of the men were assigned to 
security duty while others helped in 
collecting the dead and wounded. On 
inspection of the 1st Platoon sector it was 
found the majority had remained in 
position, taking advantage of their well 
dug foxholes in an apple orchard. This 
platoon had stood their ground well 
except the right flank close to the Bayeux 
Road. Although some of the men in the 
2nd and 3rd Platoons had remained in 
their positions, most of them had with- 
drawn. Both of these platoons had defended 
from hedgerows. As soon as their local 
security was forced in, a large number of 
hand grenades were thrown on their 
positions. The company’s casualties were 
not as large as expected. By 0800 hours 
the company was nearly reorganized. 
Some men had been captured but most of 
them escaped during the artillery fire 
which has placed on the area. 

The total casualties for the entire 
battalion during this action amounted to 38 
wounded in action, including 2 officers, 11 
men killed, and 7 men missing in action. 
Two of the attacked tanks had been knocked 
out, and many of the automatic weapons in 
the L Company area had been damaged. 

For this price, the battalion had 
extracted from the enemy considerable 
losses in return. Many Germans lay lead 
in the L Company sector, some of them 
killed by artillery fire. A total of 125 
prisoners had been taken. The majority 
had been captured by K Company. Of 
these, 94 men and 1 officer were in 
a walking condition while the remainder 
were evacuated as casualties. Although 
considerable of the enemy, including tanks, 
successfully withdrew, much of his trans- 
portation was destroyed or captured. 

Later the battalion learned that it was 
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the first unit to reach its initial objective in 
the whole Allied beachhead. 

At 1300 hours 9 June, L Company 
moved out with the rest of the 3rd 
Battalion heading south toward its final 
beachhead objective. 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


In comparing my own memories of events 
at St. Anne on 8 and 9 June 1944 with 
published accounts of the action, I am 
quite amazed to find that the movement of 
the 3rd Battalion to the town was part of 
a plan to completely cut the enemy 
corridor existing between the British and 
Americans. I had been under the impres- 
sion from the very beginning of the 
planning for this operation that the 3rd 
Battalion mission had been to defend to 
the east and southeast in conjunction with 
other battalions of the 1st Divisions, 
operating to the north. If the published 
accounts of this action are correct, it is 
apparent that considerable risks were 
taken in placing the 3rd Battalion in 

a position which was one to three miles 
away from all other friendly units. 

The 3rd Battalion found itself in 
a position where an all around defense 
was necessary. In an attempt to block the 
numerous roads that entered St. Anne, 
Company I and L covered a frontage of 
some 1500 yards. This was far too great an 
area for two companies to hold in a 
country where hedgerows and sunken 
roads existed. 

Unfortunately, arrival on the objective 
took place at night. A clear picture of the 
terrain was never achieved until the 
morning after the action. This led to many 
mistakes in the location of small units. In 
many cases, where men had taken up 
positions behind hedgerows, it was found 
in daylight that twenty yards beyond other 
hedgerows existed, which provided excel- 
lent covered routes of attack for use by the 
enemy. One hour of daylight could have 
been used to great advantage selecting 
correct positions. 

The entire battalion was far from 
being firmly established when the attack 
came. Many battalion staff personnel had 
been injured in the landing on the beach 


and the majority of their many duties 
became additional burdens of the battalion 
commander. Communication from battalion 
to regiment and the artillery depended 
entirely on radio which proved to be 
ineffective. No mines were available for 
the numerous roads in the area. Registra- 
tions of the supporting fire were not 
completed before the enemy attack. Mutual 
support by small-arms fire was not feasible 
due to the many banks of intervening 
hedgerows between the companies. 

Consequently, the fighting was almost 
two separate battles with Companies L and 
K engaging the enemy in turn separately. 
Although L Company was outnumbered 
over three to one, it held up the enemy’s 
advance for nearly an hour and forced the 
enemy to deploy on a wide front. This is 
the only credit that L Company can take 
for the action. General confusion and lack 
of control reigned in L Company’s area 
throughout the entire fight. Fortunately, 

K Company afforded the battalion some 
depth to its defensive positions. Thus, 
even after the enemy had gotten through L 
Company, he found that he had by no 
means pierced the entire American defenses 
in this area. 

The enemy fighting was characterized 
by recklessness and a strong desire to 
break through what was believed to be 
a small force attempting to control the 
road net in the vicinity of St. Anne. As 
soon as the enemy’s advanced elements 
engaged L Company’s 2nd and 3rd 
Platoons his reaction was immediate and 
violent. Considerable of his strength was 
utilized attempting to force an opening for 
his column in L Company’s area. Ap- 
parently, on piercing L Company’s position, 
he believed a route had been cleared as he 
sent his motor column on into St. Anne. 
When the column was taken under fire by 
our tanks and K Company entered the 
fight, he became utterly confused. Our 
long delayed artillery fire completely 
demoralized him. 

I made many mistakes as L Company’s 
commander. At the time the battalion 
commander assigned tanks to my company 
area, I did not insist on a clear cut decision 
as to whose command they were under; 
consequently, I was later to find the tank 
unit commander unwilling to accept my 
authority. He believed that his unit was to 


support L Company and was not attached 
to it. Much valuable time was lost in 
haggling over this situation which could 
have been better spent in supervision of 
my company. 

On my second visit to the battalion 
commander, I failed to provide him with 
a clear picture of conditions that I felt 
existed in the area beyond my northeast 
flank. Specific plans should have been 
made at that time to meet all situations in 
my sector. A subordinate commander 
must asure himself that his senior com- 
mander is throughly familiar with all 
conditions that will affect the operation as 
a whole. 

In any operation, control is the most 
important factor. I permitted myself to be 
caught away from my command post and 
with no available means of communication 
when the enemy attack was launched. 
Although a capable executive officer who . 
had fought with the unit in Tunsia and 
Sicily was at the company command post, 
coordination and control disintegrated 
rapidly. 

Upon review of the situation I know 
of no change that could have been made 
in the dispositions once the attack was 
launched. The 3rd Platoon which I had 
depended on to give my position depth 
became embroiled in the fighting before 
all of the eastern elements of the company 


_ were engaged. Attempting to fight L 


Company from an oval perimeter, approx- 
imately 500 yards long and 300 yards wide 
in hedgerow-type country, now appears to 
have been extremely unwise. Much better 
success would have been achieved by 
organizing strong points that could have 
controlled the approaches into L Company’s 
assigned area. 

If the tanks had moved into the L 
Company area they would have un- 
doubtedly bolstered the company’s morale 
and reduced the enemy’s. Even though 
daylight revealed the fields of fire for tanks 
to be rather limited, their presence would 
have materially assisted Company L in its 
ability to control the road leading into the 
position. It is imperative that all members 
of the defensive team thoroughly know 
each other’s capabilities and limitations. 
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Unfortunately this was not the case of the 
tanks and Company L. Too often tank 
units and infantry are thrown together in 
combat with neither of the units having 
any training with the other. Success, as in 
this instance, is achieved in spite of many 
errors made in employment and not 
because both units function as a skillfully 
coached team. 

From a battalion standpoint the de- 
fense of St. Anne was a great success. 


Many casualities had been inflicted on the 
enemy, far more than our own troops. But 


looking at it from the eyes of L Company’s 
commander, it was a sad affair with the 
only comforting fact being that a much 
smaller force had been able to delay the 
enemy for a short time. Although the 
entire 3rd Battalion, figuratively speaking, 
“was caught with its pants down,” there 
is no intention of detracting from the 
courageous and skillful efforts of the 
battalion commander in the turning of 
the tide. 
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QUICK REFERENCE CHART 


OBSERVATION PHASE — Pause phase. 


JOYSTICK activates scroll. 
START takes game to Fire Order Phase. 


FIRE ORDER PHASE — Crosshair cursor. You give individual units 
orders where to fire. 

JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 

TRIGGER initiates and registers fire orders. 

OPTION cancels all fire orders. 

START takes game to Movement Order Phase. 


MOVEMENT ORDER PHASE — Square cursor. You give units 
orders to move and where to move. 

JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 
_ TRIGGER initiates and registers move orders. 

OPTION cancels all move orders. 

START takes game to Operations Phase. 


OPERATIONS PHASE — No cursor. Observe the battle. 
JOYSTICK activates scroll. 
SELECT routes program back to Fire Order Phase. 
OPTION routes program to Assault Order Phase. 


ASSAULT ORDER PHASE — Arrow cursor. Give infantry units 
orders to assault adjacent squares. 


JOYSTICK activates cursor and scroll. 
TRIGGER initiates and registers assault orders. 
START takes game to Assault Phase. 


If you have any questions or problems regarding the program or game, please send 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope with your question to: STRATEGIC SIMULATIONS, 
INC., 1046 N. Rengstorff Ave., Mountain View, CA 94043. 

Or call our Hotline Number: (475) 964-1200 every weekday, 9 to 5 (P.S.T)). 


